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ABSTRACT ' . , . 

This third in a series of twenty-nine learning 
■odules on instructional' execution is designed to give secondary affd 
postsecondary vocational teachers help in planning for and conducting 
•three teaching techniques -( brainstorm ing, buzz group, and question 
box techniques) which can create interest in learning and encourage 
student par'ticipation. The terminal objectife for the module is to 




experiences and thje resources required. Materials 
experiences include required reading, self-c^Jwck ^"^^zes., model , 
answers, case studies to critique, model critiques, and the teacher 
performance asseslhent form for use in evaluation of the terminal 
oblective. (The modules- on instructional execution are Pact^f a 
larqet. series of 100- performance-based teacher education (PBTE) 
self-contained learning packages for use in preservice cr inser»rice 
training of teachers in all occupational' areas. Materials are 
designed for use by teacheijs, either on'an individual or grbup basis, 
working • u^der the direction of one or more resource 
pelrsons/instructors. ) (Bfl) ' , 




Emijloy 
Brainstorming, 
Buzz Group, 
and Question Box 
Techniques 
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FOREWORD 



Thw module is one of a series ot 100 performance-based 
teacher education (PBTE) learning packages focusing upon 
specific professional competencies of vocational teachers The 
cofnpeter>cies upon which these modules are based were iden- 
tified and venfied through research as being important to suc- 
cessful vocational teaching at both the secondary and post- 
8econdary.tevels of instruction The modules are suitable for 
the preparation of teachers m all occupational areas 

Each module ^fovides learning experiences that integrate 
theory and application, each culminates witl) criterion refer- 
enced assessment of the teacher's performance of the Spec- 
ified competency The 'materials are designed for use by indi- 
vidual or groups of teachers in training woricmg under the 
direction and with the assistance of teacher^upators acting as 
resource persons Resource persons should be sicilled in the 
teacher competency being developed and should be thor- 
oughly onented to PBTE concepts and procedures in using 
these matenals 

The design of the materiafs provides considerable flexrbility for 
planning and conducting performance- based presfervice and 
inservice teacher preparation programs to me^ a wide va«ety 
of in^iwdual needs and interests tne materials are intended for 
use by universities and colleges, state departments of educa- 
tion, post-secondary institutions, local education agencies, and 
'Others responsible for the professionafdevelopment of voca- 
tionaJ teachers Further mformation about the use of the nx)d- 
ules in teacher education proarams is cotitained in ttiree re- 
lated documents Student Guide to Using Performance-Based 
» Teacher Education Materials, Resource Person Guide to 
Using Performance-Based Teacher Education {Materials and 
QuMe to Implementation of Perform ance-B^sed Teacher 
Education. 

The PBTE curriculum pacicaoes are products of a sustained 
research and development effort by The Center's Program for 
Professional Development for Vocational Education Many in- 
dividuals, institutions, and agencies participated with The Cen- 
ter and have made contributions to the systematic develops 
ment, testing, revision, and refinement of these very significant 
training materials Over 40 teacher educators provided input in 
development of initial versions of the modules, over 2.000' 
teachers and 300 resource persons in 20 Universities, colleges,- 
and post-seoondary institutions used the rpatenals and pro- 
vided feedbacic to The Center for revision and refinement 

Special recognition for majoi^ individual roles in the direction, 
development, coordination of testing, revision, and refinement 
of these rnatenals is extended to the following program staff 
James B*Hamrfton. Program Director. Robert E Norton, As- 



sociate Program Director, Glen E Fardig, Specialist, Lois Har- . 
. rington. Program Assistant, and Karen Quinn, Program Assis- 
tant Recognition is also extended to Kpsty Ross, Techq^ai 
Assistant, Joan Jones, Technical Assistant; and Jean WisSsn- 
baugh. Artist for their contributions to the final refinement of 
the materials Gontri^ylions made by former program staff to- 
ward developmental versions of these materials are also ac- 
i<nowledged Calvin J Cotrell directed the vocatio^tal teapher 
competency research studies upon which these modules are 
based and also directed the cumculurti development effprt 
from 1971-1972 Curtis R Finch provided leadership for the 
program from 1972-1974 

Apt)rettation is also extended to all those ofutside The Center 
(consultants, field -site ^.coofdtnatOI^, teather educators, 
teachers, and others) who contributed so generously m varioas 
phases of the total effort Early versions of the materials were 
developed by The Center in cooperation wilh the vocational 
teacher education faculties at 'Oregon State University and at 
the University of Missouri-Columbia. Preliminary testing of the 
materials was conducted at Oregon State University, Temple 
University, and University of Missouri-^Columbia 

Following preliminary testing, major revision of all materials 
was performed by Center Staff with the assistance of numerous 
coosultants and visiting scholars from throughout the'country 

Advanced testing of the matenals was carried out with assis- 
tance of the vocational teacher educators and students of CeVi- 
tral Washington State College, Colorado State University. Ferns 
State College. Michigan, Florida State University, Holland Col- 
lege, PE I , Canada. Oklahoma ^\a\e University, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, State Umversity College at Buffalo, Temple University, 
University of Arizona, University of Michigan-Flint, University of 
Minnesota-Twm Cities, University of Nebraska-Lincoln. Univer- 
sity of Northern Colorado. University of Pittsburgh, University 
ofjennessee, University of Vermont, and Utah State University 

The Center i^^rateful to the National Institute of Education for 
sponsorship of this PBTE curriculum development effort from 
1972 through its completion Appreciation i5 extended to the 
Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education of fhe U S Office 
of Education for their sponsorship of training and advanced 
testing^of the materials at 10 sftes under provisions of EPDA 
Part F. Section 553 Recognition of funding support of the 
advanced testing effort is also extended to Ferris State College, 
Holland College, Tempte University. andMhe University of 
Mtchtgan-Flint ^ 

Robert E TJaylor 
director 

^ihe Cente^for Vocational Education 
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Cthmm FOR VOCATIONAL CDUCATION 



, The Center fo^ Rotational Ed/ication s mission is to 
increase the ability of diverse agencies, institutions, and 
ofgantzattons to solve educational problems relating to 
individual career planning and j)feparation The Center 
fulfills its mission by 

• Qen^rating knowledge through research 

• Peveibpir>g educational pr9graro3^an0 (^oducts 

• Evaluating mdividuat program needs and outcomes 

• installing educational programs ^nd products 

• Ope/'atir^g information systems arxj services ( 
•'Conducting leadership developnient and training 

programs •* 



AA 
VIM 



americaM association 
foh vocational 
instructional materials 

Engineering Center 
^ Universrty of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 30602 ^ 

The American Association for Vocational Instructional 
Matenals (AAVIM) is an Interstate organization of univer^ 
slf^, colleges arxj divisions of vocational education de- 
voted to the impfoverrient of teaching through better ir>- 
formation and teaching aids { 



INTRODUCTION 



Stimulating the interest of students is of 
major infiportance in the teaching/learning pro-» 
cess. Creating interest and actively involving 
students from the planning phase through the 
entire process affects the learning that takes 
place and the degree to which objectives are 
achieved. 




Brainstorrrjir.g, buzz group, and question box 
techniques are all effective devices for creating • 
interest and securing the active participation of 
all, or at least most, class members. These tech-* 
niques are also relatively easy to Implement in. 
the classroom. Brainstorming is a technique in 
which group members offer spontaneous idea's 
or suggestions regarding a specific topic or 
concern. The buzz group is a technique used 
with small groups in which members actively 
discuss a particular topic or concern. The ques- 
tion box technique is used to obtain questions 
or, types oi responses anonymously from indi- 
vidual students. 

The learning ex|:>eriences m this module are 
designed to help you develop competency in 
using each of the three techniques— \brain- 
storming, buzz group, and question 6?ftr=»-to 
create interest m learning and encourageVetu- 
dent participation. y 





ABOUT THIS MODULE 



Objectives ^ 

TmhImI O IH t ctl Vt; In an actual school sltua|ion, em- 
t>ioy bcAn8lormlng.^buzz oroup. and question box tech- 
niques. Your perforrtence Will be assessed by your, re- ? 
aouroe person, usinglhe Teacher Perfonmance Assess- 
ment Form, pp. 23-24^ (Ljaa(ning Experience III), 

^EnaWIng Objectives: 

1. After completing the required readmg, demonstrate 
knowledge of the pu rposes of. and the steps to follow 
in, using brainstorming, buzz group, and question 
box techniques (Leamma Experience I) 

2. Given case studies of teachers employing brain- 
storming, buzz group, and question box techniques. 

^"--•Titique the performance of those teachers {Learntng 
• tfpenence II) 

Prerequisites 

To complete this module, you must have com pete n.cy in 
developing a lesson plan If you do not already have this 
competency, meet with your resource person to deter- 
mine what method you will use to gam this skill One 
option IS to complete the fn formation and practice ao- 
tivities tn the following module 
• Develop a Lesson Plan, Module B-4 



Resources 

A list of the outside resources which supplement those 
contained wJthin the module follows. Check with your 
* resource person (1 ) to determine the^availability and the 
location of these resources. (2) to locate additional ref- 
erences in your occupational specialty, and (3) to get - 
assistance in setting up activities with peers or observa- 
tions of skilled teachers, if n^tessary. Your resource 
person may also be contacted if you have any difficulty . 
with directions, or in assessing your progress at any 
time 



Learning Experience I 

Qptional 

Reference Johnson, David W. and Frank P. 
Johnson Joining Together' Group Theory and 
Group Skills. Englewood Cliffs. NJ PrenJKce-}Ratt>. 
Inc , 1975 I y ^ f ' 

LocBlly-praduced videotapes of teachers employ- 
ing- brainstorming, buzz groiip, and question box 
techrlidaes wljich you can view for the purpo^ of 
critiquffig each teacher's performance 
Videotape equipment for viewing videotapes of 
teachers employing brainstorming, buzz group, 
and question box techniques 
A group of peers with whom you can participate in 
group activities 

Learning Experience II ^ 

Optional 

^ group o/peers to participate ih a semtnSir in which 
you use brainstorming, buzz group, and question 
box techniques 

Organizations in which you can use brainstorming, 
buzz group, and question box techniques 

Learning Experience III 

Required ' • 
An actual school situation in which you can employ 
brainstorming, buiXgroup, and question box tech- 
niques 

A resource person to assess your competency in 
employing brainstorming, buz^ group, and ques- 

V 



\ 



tion box techniques 




This module cov«rt performtnct •tem«nt numbers 02. 97. 96 CaMn 
J Cotrsll era/ , Mode/ CuirjculB for Vocational and Thchnical Educatl^ 
Rapon No V^(Columbus7l)M The Center of Vbcetlonil Education. The 
Ohk) state University, 1972) The 364 e)emer)ts In this document form the 
reeeerch^btee for ell The Center's PBTE module development ^ 

For informttioo ebout the gerte'rel orgenization of eech module, general 
procedures for their use. and terminology which is common to alt 100 
moduiet. see About Utin^ The Center's PBTE Modules on fhe inside 
beck cover it 



Learning Experience 1 



OVERVIEW 




Activity 



^Optional 
j^Activity ^ 



• Optional 
Activity 




After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowled^ of the 
purposes of, and steps to follow in, using brainstorming, buzz group, and 
question box techniques. , 



Ypu will be reading the information sheet, Stimulatmg Learning through 
Brainstorming, Buzz Group, and.Que!Wion Box Techniques, pp. 6-10. 



You rp^y wish to read the supplementary reference, Johnson and Johnson, 
Joining Together: Group Theory ^ffd Group Skills, and to complete the 
group^ activities discussed in eBth chapter with a group of your peers. 



You may wFsh to view locally-produced videotapes of teachers enniploying 
brainstorming, buzz group,, and ques|ion box techniques, and to critique 
the performance of those teachers* ~ ^ 



You will b^ demonstrating knowledge of the purposes of, and steps tp 
follow in, using brainstorming, ibuzz group, and t|ui)stioh box techniques 
by Completing the Self-Check» pp. 11-12. ♦ ' 



Ydu will t>e ^iLiating your compet^cy by comparing, your completed 
Self-Check w^t^the Model Answers, pp. 13-14. 
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^ . Activfty 



Foe information defining brainstorming, buzz group, and question box 
techniques and explaining the steps in planning and Implementing these 
techniques, reW the following information sheet: 



thJc 



STIMULATING LEARNING THDOUGII BRAINSTORMING, 
BUZZ GROUP, AND dUESTION BO^ TECHNIQUES 



The teaching/ learning techniques of brain- 
ilorming, buzz group, and question box are de- 
signed to stimulate or "get things going" with a 
group. As the vocational teacher, you may use 
these techniques to actively involve your students 



in the process of planning for topics or activities to 
be introduced in the classroom This involvehnent 
can encourage your students to develop their 
creative thinking abilities and to be active partici- 
pants in the classroom 



Brainstorming 



Brainstorming is a technique used to stim\jlate 
creativity and promote the involvement of students 
In the learning situation. Often, it is used as a 
pre-planning technique.- Students first generate 
alternative' suggestions through brainstorming 
which you can then consider in planning learning 
activities. It is-most effective when the group is not 
too large (12-15 is desirable) so there is ample 
opportunity for everyone to respond and partici- 
pate m the short time (e.g/, 10-15 minutes) usually 
allocated for the activity ' c 

The brainstorming session should be guided by 
a leader This person may be the teacher, or i 
student selected by the group members or by the 
teacher. Irr addition, a recorder must be chosen to 




fulfill the important re^^nsibility of keeping a 
written -record of the suggested alternatives 

When choosing a topic or cohcern for a 
brainstorming Session, you should identify one 
\that is specific This will help to keep students' 
ideas or suggestions from covering too broad an 
aref^ In addition, you should be sure that the topic 
can be easily understood bystudent? and that they 
will have the ability and interest to deal with it 
effectively.^ Whatever topic you choose, it should 
be carefully described to students before the ' 
brainstorming session^e^ins 

Evaluation and criticism are not allowed during 
brainstorming Assessment of ths ideas is^done at 
a later time All ideas related to the topic are wel- 
comed A variety of alternative suggestwns will 
help to generate more effective plans of action. 
Because a quantity of varied suggestions is de- 
sired, participarvts are requested to give spon- 
. taneous respopses without weighing their value at 
that time. This technique is also known as a "pop- 
corn session" as participants are encouraged to 
keep the ideas popping steadily during the allo- 
cated time. 

Students need to be oriented to ttee brainstorm- 
ing process if it' is to be productive. You should" 
explain the purpose of brainstorming and hov^ a- 
typical session operates Perhaps you could put 
students through a "dry run'^'sothey could get the 
feel of how brainstorming works. This "dry run" 
could also alert students to possible pitfalls. For 



1 To skill in tdenttfying students abilities and Interns, you may 
wish to refer to Module B*1 Defemr/ne Ne«/s and /nferesfspf Students 



/ 



example, students could be made aware of the 
mistakes of groaning audibly when a suggestion is 
made or of asking classnriates whether they f blind 
their ideas in a crackerja6kpbQx. 

The leader has the responsibility for monitoring 
the actual brainstorming sesj^/i. The leadei^ 
should stay in the background a^ mucl> as pas- 
Jpible, but should irrterject ideas to stimulate think- 
ing and keep the responses coming, if necessary. 
He/she must take care that negative or evaluative 
phrases are kept at a minimum If you are not the 
leader, you should make certain that the student * 
chosen as leader encou)^ag^s a spontaneous flow 
of suggestions and discourages value judgments 
about any idea put forth. 

Adequate orientation of students k) the^ 
brainstorming process can help ensure that the' 
' session does not get out of hand It wtll help to 
ensure that (1 ) students take their task seriously (2) 
students do not confuse spontaneity vyith silliness^ 
and (3) a few students do not dominate the ses- 
sion. If, during the actual session, all the ideas 
se^m to be coming from a few students, an expec- 
tmt or encouraging glance at the quieter students 
may be enough to get them talking 

The recorder, who is selected by the teacher or 
the students, has an important and active role in 
keeping a written record of all suggestions made 
during the brainstorming session This record ts t 
' usually written on the chalkboard so that SkJI can / 




see, and so itiemory won't have to be relied on . 
when the evaluation process begins at a later time. 

After closing the brainstorming session at the 
pre-arranged time, the te^fcher should arrange for 
the recor^r to report on the suggestions made, 
The reporting can be done orally at the close of the 
session, a repo(J can be SLfbmitted in writirjg at a^' 
later time, or, the report can be delivered using a 
combinfetion of both methods. 

Although the brainstorming technique has 
Kimitatiops, thesd can be afvoided by carefully 
pjanrwng and conducting each session. The pro- 
ductivity of the session (in terms of involvement 
of students.and quality of alternatives generated) 
depends on how well participants have been 
oriented to the process and to the topic to be 
considered. Even though the generating'of alter- 
nbtive ideas is an objective of a brainstorming 
session, the stimulating effects it has on partici- 
pants IS often equal to, or even/more important 
than, the ideas produced 

Brainstorming can be used in any vocational 
course For example 

f • An' busmess and office education teacher 
' could use brainstorming to involve students 
in suggesting alternatives for solving the 
noise problem m the simulated office situa- 
tion 

A'trade and industrial cooperative education 
teacher could use the^ brainstorming tech- 
nique to stimulate students to think about, 
and contribute alternative suggestions for, 
keeping daily records of their on-the-job ex- 
periences 

• A carpentry teacher might use brainstorming 
to involve students m suggesting ways to 

• ensure th^t ^heir equipment and mafterials 
are not left in the way of the electrician and 
plumbing classes 

A home economics child care job training 
teacher could use the brainstorming tech- 
nique to obtain icjeas from students on rainy 
day play activities for children 



\ 
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Bu^ taroup 



One technique which is often used to stimulate 
stwdent learning is the buzz g<oup. This device 
was arigi- * 
nally de- 
veloped by 
Phillips and 
is oft^n 
termed the . 
"Phillips 66" 
method 
since-^ ifi- 
voJves six 
omingtes and 
a six- 
member 
group as de- 
fined by Phil- 
hps. 

To in'ofease 
lam the benefit 
be'divided int 
small numjDe^r) 




Ivement in discussion and ob- 
f everyone's ideas, the class may 
mall groups of.six (or some other 
First, you should explain the 
specific question to be addressed by the groups 
and make certain that everyone understands what 
is to be discussed. If everyone does not ur\der- 
stand before dFscussion begins, many problems 
can develop For exampfe, if students are uncer- 
tain whether they are to discuss what dress code 
regulations should be instituted at school, or 
whether schools should have the right to require 
certain dress, the groups may spend valuable time 
spinning their wheels- Most of the time may be 
^pent deciding what to discuss, rather than deal- 
.mg with the issue itself The topic that is chg^n 
friust be limited so that all aspects caTr be 
.adequately explored It must also be simple 
enough that students do not become discouraged 
in trying to discuss it in so short a time. 

You should select or ask each group to select a 
leader and a recorder. Talfing the responsibility for 
designating competent leaders and recorders can 
be a valuable learning experieni* for students, but 
there may be occasi<jns when you should step in. 
For example, you may have students in your class 
who are never chosen as leaders. You m^ wisJt^ to 
intervene in order to give these students the dp- 
portunity to develop leadership potential or speak 
before a group 



f Students should bave been oriented beforehand 
to the responsibilities of ^he leader and recorder. 
i With the aid of this knowledge, the leader can 
make sure that the 'group sticks to the topic and 
that all groups members participate. In addition,* 
the recorder wiVi understand the importance of 
keeping accurate written records of key items dis- 
cussed and decisions reached, and of reporting 
this informatioato the total group. - * 

, The discussion or "buzzing" should proceed fdV- 
the sjiort period of time previously desig nated. The 
leader should encourage less aggressive irwUlpau- 
als to join In the discussjon^ so. that a f6w highly 
verbal students do not colntrol the discussion and 
' prevent good group interaction. While the discus- 
sion proceeds, you should monitor the progress 
bein^ made in eaoh tuzz group by circulating 
among the groups. If necessary, you should en- 
courage the leaders with a word or a nod to seek 
the participation olgll mertibers of the groups or to 
bring the discussion back on target. After you 
close the session, you should ask each recorderto 
summarize the discussion of the small group for 
the entire class. 

The buzz group is a good method to use to 
encourage individual participation ,and creative 
thinking by each student and to promote interac- 
tion among students. The technique is appropnate 
for any vocational classroom For example. 
• Ms. Blossoffi used the buzz group technique 
m a family living class to stimuAte interest 
and active involvement of students in explor^ 
.ing and discussing differing family life styles. 
She found more of the students willing to 
discuss the^topic in small groups than In a 
'large-gfoup situation. m 
% Gene Green, FFA president, used the buzz 



^ group technique effectively during an officer 
training program Alauzz group consisting of 
a past local officer, figional or state officer, 
parent or advisor, and the in-c?oming officer 
discussed the responsibilities of each officer. 
• Mr Piper used the buzz group technique in 
his trade and industrial cooperative educat 
tion class to let students explore and discuss 
on-the-job work experiences desirable for dif- 
ferent occupations 
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Question Box 



Th^ question box is an injgrest-stimulating 
technique wi^h more possible applications than is 
generglly realized. It is a relatively easy-to-use de- 
vice^hich a creative teacher can vary to fit differ- 
ing^ situations. For this technique, students are 
encouraged to sut)mit written questions or spec- 
ific types of responses on a certain topic or con- 
cern. ^ 

♦ 

Students are encourageo to„put th^ir questions 
or responsbs in writing and place th4m m acertam 
locatio/i (sofnetimes a box, frorn which the tech- 
nique derived its name) by a specified time This 
technique is 
especially 
useful when 
you wish to 
generate 
questionsfor 
discussion at 
a later time, 
class time is 
limited, or 
students 
need time to 
consider 
their ques- 
tions and/or 
responses. 

In addition, the questtpn box technique allows 
students to make anonymous contributions if they 
deSire; they need not feel embarras^d about their 
suggestions or about, speaking in front of the 
group At the specified time, the responses are 
collected and organized for use 

When using the question box technique, it is 
important that students understand why they are 
submitting questions (i e , what objectives the 
technique is helping them ach^pve) and what they 
are to. do. If not properly oriented, students may 
not respond at all, or may submit irrelevant ques- 
tions that do not deal with the topic Students may 





a l^j g l fiibmit serious but off-targef responses if they 
win^not adequately oriented. For example, they 
;^na^ submit statements of their opinion when 
what you wanted were questions to be asked a 
resource person. 

The following three variations of the question 
box technique maybe used effectively in the class- 
room* -t 

• Questions to be answered * 
may be obtained from stu- 
dents pertaining to a topic 
that will be discussed by a 
resource person or other 
subject matter^p^rts. The 
questions may be or- 
ganised and pi^sented to 
the resource person in ad- 
vance of the visit so he/she 
can plan effectively to meet 
students' needs - 
I • Students may be encour- 
^ aged to submij their view- 

points on a controversial 
sfjbject and place them 
anonymously in ' a bdx 
These viewpoints may be 
summanzed and used as a 
starting point for discus- 
sionl 

Students m(py be enci^ur- 
aga^ to place their re- 
sponses in one or two 
boxes, one stipulated as 
"pro"* and one as "con, " or 
some other such designa- 
tion This makes tabulation 
easier and encourages the 
student to do some think- 
ing and decision-making 
before responding 
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Choosing a Technique 



Before yoU decide on the specific technique to ^ 
use to stimulate the learning process, you need to 
cgnsider your* objectives an<J your students,' needs 
and inter- 
ests. The 
buzz grbup ' 
tect>nique, 
for example, 
could be 
used to en- 
courage stu- 
dertt discus- 
sion and 
evaluation of 
alternatives ^ 
for the yearly 
program of 
activities of 
the student 
vocational 
organization 




But, if Students are unaware of all the possible 
alternatives, it might be better to start with a* 
brainstorming session, in which many alternatives 
are generated in a short period of time, and an 
idea presented by one student may stimtilate the 
creative juices in other students. 

If you wish to generate tdeas about a to pic at the 
beginning of the school year before students ha>^ 
had time to feel comfortable with one arK)ther, the 
brainstorming technique might not be the best 
choice. Perhaps the question, box technique, in 
which students submit ideas ahonymously and 
can jot these ideas down on their own time, would 
be a t>etter choice. 

The important thing to remember ts that the 
teghnique you choose should in some way help 
to achieve the lesspn objectifes(s)(e,g,, noljustbe 
a time-filler) and should fit your particular class- 
room sit^tion. 

C 




You may wish to .read Johnson and Johnson,' Joining Together: Group ^ 
Theory and Group Skills, to gain further information on effective interac-* 
tion, lea^dership, and decision-making skills, and techniques for improving 
group communication. You could choose to read those qhapters that are 
particularly relevant^ to* you, and then to meet with a group of peers to 
complete the group activiti^ suggested at the end of each chapter 



Optiooal 
Activity 



Your institution may have available videotapes showing examples of 
teachers emplpying brainstorming, buzz group, and question box tech- 
niques- It so, you jTfay wish to view one or more of these videotapes. You 
might also choose to critique the^performance of each teacher in employ- 
ing these techniques, using the criteria provided in thi^ module, or critique 
forms or checklists provided by your resource person. 



I 
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The fdTlowingHtertis .check your comprehension of the material in the 
information she^t; Stim^ilating Ue^nihg through Brainstorming, Buzz 
*Giroup,^and Question B^*: /Techniques, pp. 6-10. Each of the four items 
: fequkes a short essay-typfe response. Please explain fully, but .briefly, and 
make sure jou respond^ tt) aJI, parts of each iterrv. , > \ ' 



SELF-CHECK 

1 , If thts statement " InvolveiVient of the learner in the planninVis traif the learning process" is true, what 
implications ctoes this have for the use of brainstorming, <buzz group, and question box t^Ctyiiqyes? 



1^ 



2. What influence can brainstorming, buzz group, fSind question box techniques have on the classroom 
learning enrivonmenf? \ 



< ^ 
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3. If brainstormiog, buzz grou|lf.ancl question box technicfues are so stimulatifig, why shouldn't a 
^ teacher use art least one of^them during every class? 




$cribe the advantages and^disadvantages of each of thathree techniques and measures that can 
takew to prevent or overconne the disadvantages. 



- » 
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Compare your written responses on the Self-Check with the Model An- 
swers given beJow/Your responses need not exactly duplicate the model 
response^; howevepryoa should have covered the same ma|or points. 



MODEL ANSWERS 

' ' < 

1. When students*can bejstimulated early ^be- 
corns^ ^actively involved in the ^planning pro- 

^ 4j0Bs-^as ts possible thraugh the^use of the^ 
' brainstorming, buzz giyup, andx|uestion box. 
tpchniques— they feel aninterest in, and com- 
rnitment to, carrying through dn the planned 
activity. This helps alleviate the feeling that the 
' plans,^ctivities, and entire learning process is 
being imposed by the teacher. Remerhber, too, 
that planning inJtseJf is^ Icfarning (jrocess. 

2. Each of the techniques can promote the crea- 
^ tion of a stimulating learning environment. If 

• well conducted, the .students should feel in- 
volved and should actively use their thought 
processes. Each technique has the potential for 

. prev^ing or alleviating discipline problems 
since these techniqUesfjan prevent boredom 1n 
.students. , - ^ 

3. As with any other teaching Jgchpique, each of 
these'must 'be used in the*cerrect way for a 
specific purpose (i.e., to help meet lesson ob- 
jectives) to be most effective.' Overuse of any 
technique tends to cause it to lose its effective- 
ness. In addition,'different students are stimu- 

^ lated intiifferent ways, just as they learn irtdif- 
ferent ways. A. certain teaching tec|^ique may 
be more effective with scrme^^setrps than with 
others and will be more effective with the same 
p at some times than at others. 

nttorming ^ 

'anXages: % 

a. It Is a peppy, pre-planning technique 
(t involves students in thinking creatively 
about a topic. *^ 

No evarluation of responses is allowed so 
everyone's Weas are considered. 
.Disadvantages and Preventative Measures: ^ 
Unless .the setting is established cor- 
rectly, it can get out of hand 
By establishing early the importance of 
the topic and the technique, the pro- 
cess is less likely to "get ou\ of hand" as 
the spontaneous responses are submit- 
ted. ' 



c. 



a. • 



• •' 7 ■ 

^b. • Prbductivity may be questionable at 
times. • ' 

» • When students are properly oriented 
and the topic is applicable to their 
abilities and interests, generation of al- 
ternative^ ideas more likely will be high, 
c. • Some students may tend to domipate 
^the activify. 

• Leader needs to make a conscious ef- 
fort to obtain a contribution from each 
rpember of the group, not just a few 

Buzz Group 
V Advantages: 

a. Everyone has a chance to get involved in a 
^mall group. 

b. p< greater number of key ideas can be de- 
veloped* and discussed in the various 
groups. ' 

c. It develops leadership ability in students. 
Disadvantages and Preventative Measures.' 

a. • ValuajDie information may not be 

shared with entire group. 

• The recorders m^st be guided in keep- 
ing accurate written records of the key 
items discussed and the decisions 
reached v/ithin the group. Time must be 
provided for sharjng this information 
with the entire class or group. 

b. • Members of a group may not stick to 

the topic and may just waste time. 

• The teacher must be actively involved in ^ 
monitoring the progreM being made by ' 
the groups. Guidance m,«st be given if 
the jejder is experiencing difficulty in 
keepmg the group on the topic. 

c. • Aggressive students may monopolize 

the discussion. 

• The leader must continuously try to ob- 
tain participation by all grou^ mem- 
bers The teacher may "need to assist 
some leaders in this. 

d. • Same student may assume leadership' 

responsibilities, thus, giving no oppor- 
tunity to others, 
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• teaprt^r must be aware of the 
gtoMPS'' organization and see. that 
leadei:iBhip responsibilities are passed 
arouncKand not limited to a few of the 
' students, 
c QiMStion Box ^ 

.Advantages: 

a. Everyone has a chance to raise a ques- 
tion. 

b. Questioner may remain anonymous so 
students should not fear asking ques- 
tions. 

c. Gives students time to generate q uestions 
to establish a basii for discussion. 

Disadvantages ao^ Preventative Measures* 
a. • Unless purpose is established, students 
may not respond. 



• Teacher or leader must enthusiaStlSally 
provide the "setting" for use of the 
technique and clarify any misun- 
derstandings concerning the process ^ 
to'be followed. ^ 

b. • The mecbanics may be too compli> 

cated to Osgood student-response. 

• The stepsin the process for the tech- 
nique rnust be kept as simple as pos- 
sible and explained fully to students. 

c. • Students may not take it seriously and 

may submit'irrelevant questions. 

• The students must be -made aware of 
the importance of the topic and the 
technique in order for relevant re- 
sponses to be obtained. 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Your completed Self-Check should have covered the same ma|or points 
-as the model response^. If ypu missed some points or haye questions about any additional points you 
:%iade review the material in the information sheet, Stimulating Learning through Brainstorming. 

Buzz Group and Question.pox Techniques, pp. 6-10. or check with your resource person if necessary. 



LearniFig Experience H 




OVERVIEW 



Enabling ^ Given caaiestudies of tet^hers employing brafhstorming, buzz group, and 
Objective J questio^i^ox techniques, critlqu^he perfomianc^ opboae teachers. 



/ • 



Activity 



You will be reading the Case Studies, pp. 16-18, and writing critiques of the 
performance of \^ teachers described. 




Optional 



You will be evalgatiijg your competency in critiquing the teachers' perfor- 
mance ihiislng brainstorming, buzz group, and questioprpox techniques 
by cpmf^ng your completed critiques with the Model Critiques, p. 19. 



, You may wish. to uSe braipstorming, buzz group, and question box tech- 
niques in a ^minar-type situation with peers. \ . 



Dptionai 
^Activity 



You may wish to usei^rainstorming, buzz gfoup, and question box t^b-^ 
niques as appropriate situations arise in organization^, other thattjttiffT 



ctassroom. 
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Activity 



The following Case Studies describe how ihree vocational teachers used 
brainstorming, bii2z group, and question oox techniques in their classes.' 
Each case study is followed by a series of key questions relative to the 
teacher's performance. Read each case study, and critique it in writing 
using the questions as gtiides, and keeping in mind the material in the 
information sheet, Stimulating Learning through Brainstorming, Buzz 
Group, and Question Box^echniques, pp. ^-10, 



CASE STUDIES 

Cas|B Study 1 : Brainstorming 

One day when there was some extra time, Ms. 
Ditman explained' to her Cooperative education 
class that over the past several years her class had 
sponsored a formal banquet to express their ap- 
preciation for the employers who had supported 
the program. Some suggestions had been made 
that Another kind of event be sponsored. 

Different suggestioos had been made, but there 
was the possibility t^iat many morwdeas should be^ 
explored. Ms. Oitman explained that they would 
brainstorm to obtain more' ideas. Complete silence 
ensued. 

Ms. Ditman again asked for ideas for another kind 
of employer appreciation event and John re- 
sponded, "Let^ buy tickets at the Dinner 
Playhouse and really have a big bash. The em- 
ployers deserve it, and so do We " 

Bill responded, .'jWe can't do that It would be 
much too expensive. And besides I'd ratheiMJse 



our money some other Way than for aiHhose em- 
ployers," ' ^ ' , 

Jane atgreed with Bill and a heated discussion re- 
sulted among a few students on the pros and cons 
of John's suggestion, • * \^ 

Finally John said, "Well, if you don't like my idea, 
let's have some better ones," and the brainstorm- 
ing conttrmed until the bell rang ,^ 

During class the next day, J^s. Ditman announced 
that she had dBtided a prcmc would be the "thing 
to do" and proceed ed tofesig n co m m ittees for the 
work. « » 

Was the brainstorming technique suitable for this 
particular situation? Did it help to meet lesson 
objectives? What did Ms. Ditman do that caused 
the technique to be effective or ineffective in this 
situation? What could she h^ve done to improve 
her use of the technique? 



Case Study 2: Buzz Group 

dnef riday, Perez started ctass off by saying, 
*'Cla88, I'm srtJe you're as tired "as I am of lectures, 
so todayj^'mioing to ignore my l^^on plan and w6 
are going to fry something different called the buzz 
group. You'll each get to talk more if we break up 
into small. groups for discussions. First, I'll give 
you 20 minutels^ to read today's text assignment. 
Then, you'll divide into four groups and discuss 
what you've read for 20 minutes. Tm^ going to be 
tousy grading your test' papers Jrocl^ yesterday, so 



please don't disturb me. I will call time in 20 min- 
utes .and then give you Monday's assignment." 

Was the buzz group' technique .suitable for this 
particular situation?' Did it help to meet lesson 
obieotiVBs? What did Mr^erez do that caused the 
' technique to be effeciivevr ineffective in this situa- 
tion? What could he have done to improve his use 
of the technique? 
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' Case Study d:*Que8tion Box 

The members of tlW Job Training Food Service 
cla^ had expressed a need to know more about 
good health and'grooming habits, especially for 
their on-thejpb training experience. However, 
they seem'ed a bit hesitant and embarraa^ to ask 
%queetk>ns about their concerns. Ms. Hi^^n pro- 
poe^d that ttiey consi<j/9r using ^he question box 
technllE|ue. She expf&ined to them that they could 
then pose their questions ahonymously in writtefi 
form and deposit them. by the end of the' week in 
the file box <3n her desk. ^ ^ . 

Ms. Hillman asked if they Woujd like to invite a 
resource person in te answer their questions. After 
*a short brainstorrtjing sessjpn during which they 
generated a'list of posfijble resource p«Bftons/it 



was decided that a panel of three would be invited. 

Ms. Hillman asked Jim, the class secretary, to tabu- 
late the^uastions submitted in the file box at the 
end of the week, and to give a copy of the' list to 
each panel member as soon as he or she accepted 
the Invitation to come to the class. 

' ff " ^ 

IiVb5 ^ question, box technique suitftble for. this 
* particular situation? 'bid it help AO meet lesson 
'ol^e^ltives? What did Ms. HIilman do ihat caused 
the techolque tote effective or Ineffective In this- 
situation? What c^uld* she have done to Improve 
per ijse' of the technique? . * . 
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Compare your completed written critiques of the Case Studies wfth the 
Model Critiques given below. Your responses need not exactly duplicate 
^ the model responses; however, you should have covered the sam^ fnajor 
pplnts. ' ' <f - " " " * 



MODEL CRITIQUES 

, Pase Study 1 : Brainstorming 

Brainstorming, handled properly, cotHd have 
worked weW in this situation. However^Ms.^Ditman 
, did not pl^m ahead to use the technique: Sh"e threw 
it in when she^d extra !ime to kill. She did not 
explain tb^he sturaents how to brainstorm. She did 
not appoint or ask for a volunteer to act as re- 
corder In addition, Ihe brainstorming activity was 
unrelated to the other cldss activities ^nd did not 
eontribute to meeting any lessen objectives 

As a result, the activity had ^itt le^ ch ance of being 
Jifoductive, Since studenJs-^^'tTSfkr^^ rules 
, governing brainstorm ir^ it is no wondy that a 
heated discussion resulted. There was no^ader to 
monijor the session, nor^did Ms. Ditman interfer'e . 
tn>ff(e argument. -Without planning and setting 
aside ^ certain time period for the activity, the bell 
rang before the activity was completed 

Finally, Ms. Ditman negated the entire activity by 
ignoring students' suggestions and nriaking the 
decision on her own This could inhibtf their will- 
mgness to participate fully in other act^vltles Ms 
- Ditman suggests in the future. ' 

Case Study 2: Buzz Group 

The' reason Mr' Perez gave for using the bu/z 
group technique— "i'm sure you're as tired as I am 
of lectures '— was, by itself, a poor reasorf for the' 
selection. It is ditflcult to know whether the buzz 
group would have been a suitable selection since 
we don't know what they're reading or discussing 
But, in general, this type of activity would lend 
itself to the use of the buzz group, 

Mr Perez failed to "set the stage" adequately for^ 
the technique. He' did not clarify ^any objectives 
for the readihg assignment nor the buzz discus- 
sions, do the students had no direction or guid- 



ance in either activity. 1" addition, no leaders or 
recorders were appointed. Mf. Perez isolated 
himself by grading papers and, thus, did not 
mohiK)r the progress of the buzz groups. There- 
fore, he bad no idea ff the bu^ groups were help- 
ing stuafents to learn or even if students knew 
what tfiey were to do-in the groups 

The only directions given were "You'H divide into 
four groups" (which may ormay not have been of 
desirable size^ "and you'll discuss what you read 
for 20 minutes." This was too long ar "bu^ng" 
time, especially without obfectives or monttoiwng. 
Afterwards, 'thejdpas discussed in each group 
* were not shared with the total group 

Case Study sfQuestion Box ' 

Ms. Hlllman selec,ted,4he question box techn/que 
wisely and carried it out effectiv-ely When she 
sensed a need for the use of the question box 
technique beca>ise'the students seemed embar- . 
rassed to ask questions about the topicshe pro- 
posed rather than 'required the use of the tech- ^ 
nique. In addition, she explained the purpose of 
the technique (student^ could pose their ques- 
tions anonymously) and describ^iexactly how the 
process would operate 

Ms.^Hilljpnan combined the use of two techniques 
(question box and brainstorrring) effectively to . 
' promote the attainnient gf objectives and, to en- 
courage student involvements She also made^a 
wise choice, and probably reinforced student in- 
volvement, by giving to a class officer the Vespon- 
sibllity of collecting and tabulating the questions 
in preparation for the resource person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Your completed critiques should have covered the same major points as 
the friodel responses. If you missed some points or have questions about any additional points you 
made, review the material m ^he information sheet. Stimulating Learning Through Brainstorming, 
Bufz-Group, and Question Box techniques, pp 6-10, or checik with your resource person if necessary. 




Optional 
Activity ^ 



Yog may wish to arranged seminar-typ^ situation with a group of peers. In 
this situation, you could use the brainstOFming technique to idaCJtify ways 
of using brainstorming, buzz group, and. question box techniques in your 
occupational specialty. You might also wish. to use\t^' buzz group tech- 
nique to further explore the alternative suggestions\generated in the 
brainstorming session. The question box technique cbuld be used to 
obtain responses from peers, other than those attendirrg the seminar, on 
the same t^pic. 



• \ 

Optional J 
Actryity JV 



Be alert for situations'in organizations other than the classroom, such as 
4-H and church groups, in which the use of brainstarming, buzz group, 
and question box techniques would be 'appropriate You may wish to use 
'one or more of the techniques with, Members of these organizations 
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Learning Experience 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 



I Obiective A 



Activity 



In'an actutl school sKuatlon,* employ brainstorming, bUzz group, and 
question box techniques. 



As you plaayoiJr leSsons> decide when brainstorming, buzz group, and 
question box techniques could- be used effectively to aid in meeting thd 
lesson objectives. Based on those decisions, employ brainstorming, buzz 
group, and question boik techniques. This*will include—: 

• selecting, modifying, or developing one or more lesson plans which 
include the use of each technique 

• printing students to the purpose and use of each technique 

^ • encouraging student participation ' ^ ^ ^ 

• monitoring or guiding student progress during the use of each tech- 
nique 

NOTE: Due to the nature of this experience, you will need to have access to 
an actual school situation over an extended period of timeje.g., four to six 
weeks>. ' * * - ^ 

As you complete each of the above.activities, dpcument your actions (in 
writing, on tape, through a log) for assessment puiposes. 

Your* resource! person may want you to submit your written lesson plans to 
him/her for evaluation before you present your le^ns. tt may be helpful 
for your resource person to use the TPAF from Module B^4. Develop a 
Lesson Plan, to guide his/her evaluation. 




Arrange in advance to have your resource person revjew yourdooum^nta- 
tton and observe your lessons. ^ ^ 

Your total competency will be assessed '^jj^ur resource person, using the 
Teacher Performance Assessment Form* pp. 23-24. 

Ba^ upon the criteria specified in this asaessment instrument, your 
resource person will determine whether you are competent in employing 
brainstorming, buzz groupvand question box techniques. 



r ^ ^ 

*For a (Stfinmon of actual achool artu«tk>n, ' mm thf initde back cover 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Employ Brainstorming, Bu2z.Qroup,%nd.Question Box Techniques (C-3) 



Dir«ctlont:4ndicate the level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing 

aaXirvtheappropriateboxundertheLEVELOFPERFORMANCE heading. D.tt 
If, because of special circumstances, a pertomriance component was not 
applicable, or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/ A box. 



/ 



/ LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



Brainstorming 
The teacher: 

1. determined that^he.brainstormmg technique would con- 
• tribute to the' achievement of the lesson ob)ectlve(s) . . 

2. planned the use of brainstorming as an integral part of 
the lesson 

3. explained the purpose and process of brainstorming , 

4. clarified the topic or concern ... ... 

5. selected or asked students to select a leader for the 
brainstorming session .... 

6. selected a student or asked a student to volunteer to 
record the ideas presented . 

7. encouraged student contribution of Spontaneous alter- 
native ideas 

8. Qjosed the session at the pre-arranged time ^ . . . . ; . 

9. arranged fp!r the recorder to report, orally and/or in wait- 
ing 



/ / / / 
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□ □ 
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□ □ 
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□ □ 
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Buzz Group 

The teacher: j 

10. determined that use ofthe buzz group technique would | — i* i — i | — i i — i rn(| — | 
contribute to the achievement of the lesson objective(s) . I I I I I I I I I I \\ I 

11. planned the use of the buzz group technique as an inte- i — i i — i i — i i — i i— i i— i 
gral part of the lesson I I I I I I I I I I I I 

12. explained the purpose %nd ffrocess Oi the buzz grpup ' ^ ^ q q q 



13. clarified the topic or concern □ □ □ □ DD 

14. divided the studenjs into small groups . . . □□□□□□ 

15. selected group leaders or asked each group to select a ^ ^ j— j ^ ^ j— j 

16. selected group recorders or asketf each group to^lect a q-j ^— ^ q-j j~j ' 

17. encouraged each leader to seek partictpatton of all j — i r— i |— i i — | i— i r-i 
members of the buzz group 1 I I I I—I I — I I—I, I— I ^ 

18. monitored progress made in each buzz group □ □ □ □ □ □ . 

19. closed the discussions at the prearranged time — 

20. asked each recorder to report to the entire class — □ □ □ □ □ □ 

Questton B09/ 
The teacher: 

21. determ'inpd that the use of the question box technique 
would cohtribute to the achievement of the lesson objec- |— j q-j j— j 



tive(s) 
planne 

integral'part of the lesson 

explained t 
technique^ 



22. planned the use of the question box technique as an ^ ^ ^ ^ 



23. explained the purpose and process of the question box |— j ^ q j— j |-— | - j — j 

24. clarified .yie topic or concern 4 . . . 

25. specified atimeand place for questions to be submitted . □ D □ □ g □ 

26. encouraged Students to Write and submit questions and j— ^ q-j j-^ 

,27. organized the collection and tabulation of responses . □ □ □ □ □ 

LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items mustreceive N/A^GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses. .rf any item 
receives a NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person shoukJ meet t<^ determine 
what additional activities the teacher needs totjomplete in order to reach competency in the weak 
area(8). 

\. 



ABOUT USING THE CENTER'S PBTE 
MODULES 



Organization 

Bach module is designed to help you gam competency 
in a particular skill area considered i^iportant to teach- 
ing success. A module is made up of a seriesof learning 
experiences, some providing b^[okground information, 
some providing practice expenences, and others com- 
bining thesfe two functions Completing these e)iperh 
fences should enabie you to achieve the terminal objec- 
tive m the final learning experience Thp final experience 
fn each module always requires you to demonstrate the 
skill in an actual school sit^^ation when you are an intern, 
a student teacher, or an inservice teacher 

Procedures 

Modules are designed to allpw you to individualize your 
teac her education program You need to take only those 
modules covering skills which you do not already pos- 
sess Similarly, you need not complete any learning ex- 
perience within a module if you already have the skill 
needed to complete tt Therefore, before taking any 
module, you should carefully. review (1 ) the lntr(x)uction. 
(2) the Objectives listed on p 4, (3) the Overyrews pre- 
ceding each learning experience, and (4) th^ Final Ex- 
perience After comparing your present needs and com- 
petencies with the information you have read in these 
sections, you should beready tomakeoneof the follow- 
ing decisions 

• that you do not have the competencies indicated, 
and should complete th^ entire module 

• that you are competent in one or more of the en- 
abling ob^ctives leading to the final learning ex- 
perience, and thus can omit that (those) learning 
experience(s) 

• that you are already competent in this area, and 
< ready to complete the final learning experience in 

order to "test out 

• that ther module is inappropriate to your needs at 
this time 

When you are ready to take the final learning experience 
and have access to an actual school situation, make the 
necessary arrangements with your resource person If 
you do not complete the final experience successfully 
meet with your resource person and arrange (1) to re- 
peat the experience, or (2) complete (or review) previous 
sections of the module^or other related activities 
suggested by your resource person before attempting to 
repeat the final experience 

Options for r^ycling are also available in each of the 
learning experiences prep^ding the fjnal experience 
Any time you do not meet the minimum level of perfor- 
mance required to meet an objective, you and your re- 
source person may meet to select activities to help you 
reach competency T^is could involve (1) completing 
parts of the module previously skipped. (2) repeating 
activities, (3) reading supplementary resources or com- 
pleting additional activities suggested by the resource 
person. (4) designing your own learmag experience, or 
(5) completing some other activity suggested by you or 
•your resource person 



Terminology » 

Actual ^hooi Situation . refers to a situation m 
which y^} are actually working with, and responsible 
for. secondary or post-second a ryvocationa I students in 
a real school An intern, a student teacher, or an in- 
service teacher would be functioning in an act(jaf school 
situation If yt)u do not have access to an actual school 
situation when you are taking the module, you can com- 
plete the module up to the final learning experience. You 
would t4|ip||^the final learning experience later, i e , 
when yoiT have access to an actual school situation 
Alternate Activity or Feedback refers to an item or 
feedb^k device which may substitute for required 
Items wnich, due to special circumstances, you are un- 
able to complete 

Occupational Specialty refers to a specific area of 
preparation within a vocational service area (e g , the 
service area Trade and Industrial Education incliides 
occilpational specialties such as automobile me- 
chanics, welding, and electricity) 
Optional Activity or feedback refers to an item 
which IS not required, but which is designed to supple- 
ment and enrich the required items in a learning experi- 
ence 

Resource Person refers to the person in charge of 
your educational program, the professor, instructor, 
adijiinistrat<S7 supervisor, or cooperating/ supervising/ 
classroom teacher who is guiding you in taking this 
module 

Student refers to the person who is enrolled and 
receiving instruction in a secondary or post-second a 
educational institution w 
Vocational Service Area refers to a major vocational 
field agricultural education, business and office educa- 
tion, distributive education, health occupations educa- 
tion, home economics educaffon. industrial arts edu- 
cation, technical education, or trade and industrial edu- 
cation ^ 
You or the Teacher refers to the person who is tak- 
ing the module 

Levels of Performance for Final Assessment 

N/A The criterion was not met olc^use it was not 
applicable to the situation 

None No attempt was made to meet the criterion, 
although it was relevent 

Poor The teacher is unable to perform this skill or 
has only very limited ability to pefforrfl it 
Fair The teacher is unable to perform this skill in an 
acceptable manner, but has some ability to. perform it 
Good The teacher is able to perform this skill in an 
effective manner ' • . 

Excellent The teacher is able to perform this skill in a 
very effective manner 
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Tlties oiThe Center's 

Performance-Based Teacher Educatioi^odules 



C tHjocK A: Pragnim nannkig, D«v«lopnMiit, and EvalMrtton 

A-1 Pfopare tor a CommimHty Survey ' * 

A-2 CofKluct a Community Survey 

A-3 Report the FIrKllngs of a Community Survey. 

A-4 Organize at) Occupatidhal Adviaory Committee 

A-5 Maintain an Occopatj^nal Adviibry Committee 

A-^ Develop Program Qoals and Obiectives 

A-7 Conduct an Occupational Analysts 

A-d Develop a Course of Study 

A-9 Devetop Long>Rar>ge, Program Plans 

f^lO Conduct a Student Fc^low-Up Study 

•At-11 Evaluate Your Vbcationat Program . ^ 

Caiagory B: Inainicllonal Planning ^ff 
Determine Needs and Interests of Students 

B-2 Develoa Student Performance Obiectives > 

B-3 Deviiop a Unit of Instruction 

8-4 M^lop a Lesson Plan 

B-5 SMect Student Instructional Materials 

Pre^re Teacher-Made Instructional Matenals 

Category C: Nietrucllonai Execution 



C-3 

C-4 

C-5 
C-^ 
'C-7 
C-8 
C-9 
C-10 
C-1t» 
tC-12 
C-13 
C^r4 
C-15 
C-16 
C-17 
C-18 
C-19 
C-^20 
C-21 
C-22 

C-& 
C-24 
C-25 
C-26 
C-27 
C-^ 

C«l*gory D: Inalnicllomri Evaluallon 

D-1 Establish Student Performance Criteria 
D-2 Aaveta Student Performance' Knowledge 
D-3 Asaeaa Student Performance Attitudes 
D^4 Assess Student Performance Skills 

Determine SHidftnt Qr^es 
D^d Evaluate Your Instructional Effectiveness 

Catagofy E: InsCrtictkmal ManaQ«ment 

E^1 Project in«tructl||feal Resource Needs 
^ Manage Your Buogeting and Reporting Responsibilities 
E-S Arrange for Improveirnent of Your Vocational Facilities 
E-4 Maintain a Filing System ^ 



Direct Field Tnps 

Conduct Group Discussions. Panel Discussions, and 
SUFtposiums 

Employ Brainstorming, Buzz Qroup, and Question Box 

Techniques 
Direct Students in Instructing Other Students 
employ Simulation Techniques 
Quide Student^ Study 
Direct Student Laboratory Experience 
Direct Students in Applying Problem-Solving Techniques 
Employ the Project Method 
Introduce a Lesson 
Summanze a Lesson 
Employ Oral Que^tidning Techniques 
Employ Reinforcement Techniques * 
Provide Instruction for Slower and Mor# Qapabje Learners 
Present an Uiustrated Talk 
Demonstrate a Manipulative Skill 
Demonstrate a Concept or Pnnctple ^ 
Individualize Instruction * 
Employ the Team Teaching Approach ' 
Use Subiect Matter Experts t#Pre8ent*lnf0rmatior^ - 
Prepare Bulletin Boards and Exhibits 
Present Information with K^els. Real Objects, and Flanr^l 
Boards 

Present Information with Overtiead and Opaque Materials 
Present Information with Filmstrips ar>d Slides 
Present Information ^with Films 
Present Ir^ormation with Audio Recordings 
Present Information with Televised and Videotaped Materials 
Empk>y Programmed Instruction 
Present Information With the Chalkboard and Flip Chart 



E-5 Provide for Student Safety 

E'6 • Provide for the First Aid Nee(ls of Students 

E-7 Assist Students in Developing Seff-Discipline 

E-8 Organize th^ Vocational Laboratory 

E-9 Manage the Vocational Laboratory 

Category F: QuMance 

F-1( Gather Student Data Using Formal Data-Collection Technk^ues 

F-2 Gather Student Data Through Personal Contacts 

F-3 Use Conferences to Heip Meet Student Need^ 

F-4 Prdvide Information on. Educational and Career Opportunities 

F-5 . Assist Students in Applyingfor Employment or Further Education 

Category Q: School-CommunHy Rolattona ^ 



Develop a School-Community Relationf Plan for Your Vocational 
. Program * 
Give Presentations to Promote Yogr Vocational Program 
Devek>p Brochures to Promote Your Vocational Program 
Prepare Displays to Promqte Your Vocational Program 
Prepare New^Releaaesand Articles Concerning Your Vocational 
Program 

Arrange for Television and Radio Presentations Concerning Your 

Vbca^ooal Program 
Conduct an Open House 
Work with Members o< the Community 
Work with State and Local Educators 
Obtain Feedback about Your Vocational Program ^ 



G-1 

G-r 
G-3 
G-4 
G-5 

G-6 

G-7 
G-8 
G-9 
G-10 

Category H: giudent Vocational Organization 

H-1 Devek^p a Personal Phitotophy Concerning Student Vocational 

Organizations 
H-2 Establish a Student Vocational Organization . 
H-3 Prepare StMlent Vocational Organization Members for 

Leadership Roles 

H-4 Assist Student Vocational Organization Memt>ers in Developing 

and Financing a Yearly Program of Activities 
H-5 Supervise Activities of the Student Vocational Organization 
H-6 Gkjkle Partk^patkH) in'-Studtfht Vocftk>nal Organizatk>n Contests 

Category I: Profeaalonal Role and Dovelopmont 

1-1 Keep Up^o-Date Professionally 

1-2 Sen« Your Teaching Profeslion 

1-3 Devek)p an Active Personal Philosophy of Education 

1-4 Serve the School and Community 

1-5 Obtain a Suitable Teaching Position 

1-6 Provide Laboratory Expenences for Prospective Teachers 

1-7 Plan the Student Teaching Experienco 

1-8 Supen^ise Student Teachers . 

Category J: Coordination of Cooperative Edu^tkm ^ 

J-1 Establish GukJelines for Your Cooperative Vocational Program 
J-2 Manage the Attendance, Transfers, and Terminatkins of Co-Op 
Students 

J-3 Enroll.Students in Your Co-Op Program 
J-4 Secure Training Stations for Your Co-Op Program 
J-3 Place Co-Op Students on the Job 
fie 'Dev6k>p the Training Ability of Orvthe-Job Instructor^ 
J-7 ' Coordinate Orj-the-Job Instruction 
Jr9 T Evaluate Co-Op-Students' On-the-Job Performance 
J-9 Prepare for Students' f^lated Instruction 
J- 10 Supervise an Bmployer-Empk>yee Appreciating Event ^ 

RELATED PUWUCATIONS / 

Student Guidis to Using Performance-Based jiadnr Education 

* Materials ^/ 

Resource Person Guide to Using Performanc^Based Teacher 

Educatk>n Materials 
Gukle to the Irft^lementation of Performance-Based Teacher Educatton- 
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